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studies; and the teachers were at liberty to reach those results in
whatever ways they choose. They were able, if they so desired,
to decide wrhat parts of the syllabus must be done in one year,
and what in the others. But in reality the teachers felt that "they
must prepare the pupils for the last * trial3. There could hardly
be any justification for the teacher who had not developed suffi-
ciently one part of the syllabus. The examination of the students
was an examination of the teachers. This very fact brought
about, especially in the last stages of every course, a kind of
solidarity between students and teachers. The interest of the
teachers in the success of the students was very often a pleasant
characteristic in the relations between the twro parties after the
reform. The students felt much more at ease in asking for help,
and the teacher was much more ready to give it.
The effect of the new regulations on teachers and pupils has
been much greater in the elementary schools. The curricula
were not fixed in detail; and the period of time before a first
important test was long enough (five years) for a more elastic
adaptation of teaching to the needs of the examinations. The
changes in the curriculum itself were on the whole much more
fundamental than in the secondary schools, and the children
from six to eleven had something completely newT which was
absent from the schools of their older colleagues. Religion, free
design, music, and writing of a diary brought broader and more
varied interests. The teachers were being trained in a totally
different way, since the Istituto Magistrate had been brought
much nearer than it used to be to the humanistic schools. The
older teachers may have found it difficult to adapt themselves to
these new systems; and they have found that the lack of training
in actual teaching was harmful to the young teachers who began
work without ever having previously faced a class of children.
The younger ones felt they had a richer acquaintance with the
'big problems of life' which advantageously counterbalanced
their deficiencies in child-psychology and pedagogic rules. The
freedom of elementary teachers was, however, very much re-
stricted by the headmasters, inspectors, and * Supervisors' who
had more power than they used to have, not only in the adminis-
tration of the schools, but in education itself. Many of these took
the initiative in transforming de facto the elementary schools in
accordance with the new laws.
In the universities the students, especially in such Faculties as
Belles Lettres and Philosophy, very soon enjoyed the advantages of
freedom in their choice of subjects. The situation was not the
same in all universities, since the fundamental principle of the
reform was, as we have seen, that each university was a body free